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This paper has been established with a view to 
the advancement of the cause of primary educa- 
tion. It will take no part in sectarianism or poli- 
tics, but its leading objects shall be to show the in- 
fluence and importance of good schools—to inter- 
est men of influence in their promotion—to make 
known and excite to proper action, the indifference 
and apathy of parents—to show the want and ne- 
cessity of well qualified teachers—to point out the 
defects in the prevailing systems of instruction, and 
the evils arising from bad school government—to 
recommend proper school books—to prevail on 
teachers, trustees and other school officers to be 
faithful in the performance of their whole duties, 
and in a word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give a hearty co-ope- 
ration with every well directed effort for the attain- 
ment of these objects. 

We shall also endeavor to lay before our rea- 
ders such educational intelligence, as may be of 
interest or otherwise valuable to them. 

Tax Scnoot Frienp is intended for cra- 
TUITOUS Caw CuAT£ON among teachers, direc- 
tors and other school officers. Teachers, who 
receive copies of it, will oblige us by forwar- 
ding, post paid, a list of such teachers and 
school officers in their vicinity as wish to receive 
our paper.—Address “The School Friend, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.” Communications which are not 
post paid will not be taken from the post-office. 

2($-Editors of newspapers will confer an obli- 
gation by giving the above an insertion in their 
columns. 


POST MASTERS who receive from us copies 
of “The School Friend,” will do us a‘favor by 
handing them to teachers in their neighborhood. 

7 Sarkjensomme of Education, 

Of late years, the attention of the public 
mind has been directed, with a constantly increas- 
ing interest, to the subject of Education. This is 
right. ‘The cause must go onward. It is the 
cause of God and of humanity. If a heathen 
philosopher could say, “nothing is uninteresting 
tome which relates to the welfare of my fellow 
beings,” in a still higher sense may we, in this 
christian and enlightened age, adopt the sentiment. 
With the exception of religious culture, no more 
important topic, than that of intellectual education, 
can occupy the attention and concentrate the inter- 
est of an immortal mind. 

The interests of religion demand that the cause 
should advance. The falsely styled axiom that 
“ignorance is the mother of devotion” has long 
since passed into merited oblivion, and can never 


be resuscitated until the dark ages shall return. In 
attempts which have been made to introduce chris- 


| has it been successfully grafied upon heathen ig- 
| norance. It hag: always been found necessary to 
| educate the darkened and ignorant mind, Yo order 
| to render it accessible to the pure, dight of divine 
| truth. 

_and purity of Yeligious principles are jnyayjably 


found united. Let: Scotland and New England 


attest the truth of this position. — Individuals, or 
| the aristocracy of a community, may be learned 
| without being religious, but a certain amount of 
| intelligence in the body of the people is always 
| necessary for the correct understanding and appre- 
ciation of religious truth. The highest happiness 
of a community is found in that state, in which 
‘intelligence and religious principle sustain, pro- 
| mote, and adorn each other. 
The interests of liberty also demand the onward 
progress of Education. You will find no spot, 
since the earth began to be inhabited, in which 
freedom of thought, speech, and action, protection 
| to the varied interests of society, and the full right 
of self-government have been secured,. except 
| where intelligence and virtue, or, in other words, 
| intellectual and religious<ducation have reared and 
| Sustained the fabric of civil liberty. »This fact is 
so prominently placed before the mind by the ob- 


words to attempt to prove, or even to illustrate 
|it. It isinteresting, however, to observe the mod- 
ifications of civil liberty, produced in different 
parts of our country by the varying amount of in- 
telligence and religious principle. Where are the 
laws most impartially and beneficially enforced ? 
Where is public opinion, the parent of all law 
amonga free people, most healthy, and where does 
it secure most freedom of speech and action? In 
short, where do we find the most perfect state of 
civil and religious liberty, freedom without licen- 
tiousness, and health in the body politic without 
danger from concealed and growing corruption ? 
Where, but in those portions of our country, in 
which education is most widely diffused? Our 
repablican government cannot be sustained a sin- 
gle day, except by the influence of intelligence 
and correct principles among the people. ‘The 
thousands who vote and exert their individual in- 
fluence in forming public opinion, without know!- 
edge sufficient to guide them discreetly, constitute 
an incumbrance which not only retards all ad- 
vance in republican principles, but to the extent 
in which it operates, endangers the very existence 
of the commonwealth. The interests of liberty 
then imperiously demand that the cause of Educa- 
tion shall advance, 

» The happiness apd usefulness of each individu- 








al in society, alike require this. Knowledge is 


tianity into pagan lands, not in a single instance | 


In all. gations, intefligenbs in the mass, || 


servation of every one, that it would be a waste of || 


— 
| the aliment of the human mind. The mind can- 


not live without it. In some form and degree it 
will have it. It grows only by exercise, and is 
| happy only in its own action. But it isnecessary 
| that its action should be guided by right principles 
and directed by proper objects. This is the pro- 
vince of Education, and by accomplishing this, 
happiness is secured to the individual, and through 
| his influence and action upon others, good to those 
|around him. Inthis way only, in connect.va with 
| correct religious influence, can the highest happi- 
/ness of a community be attained. 
The work of Edacation then must go on, till 
| every intellect is reached, and every heart is touch- 


|ed by its sacred influence. In advancing this 


| cause, every one, from the highest to the lowest, 
/can do something. 


Its progress depends upon 

_public opinion, and each individual in society 
helps to form this. Discussion upon the various 

| points presented by the subject, interchange of opin- 

| ion, reports of the results of experience, mutual 

| encouragement among those already interested, 

and its frequent presentation to those yet to be 

| reached, are measures chiefly to be depended upon 

| for moving the public to increased energy of ac- 

| tion. 

The primary departments of instruction, inas- 
much as they form the foundation for the whole 
| fabric, and constitute also, in a large majority of 
instances, the sole education ofthe people, are those 
which seem to present topics of the most immedi- 
ate and pressing importance. As time and opportu- 
nity may offer, the writer of this article desires to 
present, in a brief and concise form, such views 
on the subject as have suggested themselves to 
his mind, during a somewhat extensive experience 
in teaching, and in labors intimately connected with 
it. It is hoped that the interest of parents and 
teachers may be excited, and that, however im- 
perfect may be the medium through which it is 
presented, they will give that candid attention to 
the subject which its intrinsic importance de- 
mands. P. 


An American Professor in Russia. 

The Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
College of St. Petersburgh, isa young American, 
who, a few years since, was met by the Rev. 
Mr. Gallaudet, at Hartford. The boy asked the 
reverend gentleman if he knew any body that® 
wanted a boy to work, and to learn to read, saying 
he had run away from the work-house because 
they would not teach him to read. The gentleman 
took the boy’s case in hand, and after winning a 
mathematical prize in France, and one in Eng- 
Jand, the Autocrat sent a request, accompanied 


with means, for him to goto Russia, , 








Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 
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3} We should be pleased to receive communi- 
cations from teachers on the various subjects con- 
nected with the cause to which our sheet is de- 
voted. Such as, for instance—the various diffi- 
culties encountered in the practice of their profes- 
sion—the results of experience in the various 
methods of teaching, of school government, &c.— 
Accounts of the state of feeling respecting educa- 
tional matters, in the different sections of country, 
and of any efforts which may be made for the ad- 
vancement of education, and their results, will 
doubtless interest, and perhaps benefit our readers. 
We would suggest, however, that all such com- 
munications be concise and to the point:—our 
space is limited, and we must make the most of it. 
Remember, that every thing addressed to us must 
be post paid. We furnish our paper gratuitously, 
and certainly cannot be expected to pay a tax in 
postage in addition to this. 

The Moon. 

Sir John Herschel, at a late meeting of the 
British Association for the advancement of science, 
expressed the opinion that the temperature of the 
moon’s climate must be very high, “far above 
that of boiling water.’’ And the reason given is, 
that its surface is exposed fur fourteen days at a 
time to the unmitigated and continual heat of the 
sun. At the full, and fora few days afterward, 
the moon must certainly be the reflector of some 
heat to the earth. Sir Juhn has no doubt of the 
fact, but as it has the character of culinary rather 
than solar heat, that is to say, *‘ it emanates from 
a body below the temperature of ignition,” it will 
be arrested by the upper strata of the earth’s 
atmosphere, and thus absorbed. There its only 
effect will be to convert visible clouds into trans- 
parent vapor. He asserted that the phenomena 
of the rapid dissipation of clouds in moderate 
weather, soon after the appearance of the full 
moon could easily be accounted for on this princi- 
ple, and that his own observations confirmed the 
theory. 





* Objections to Classification in Schools. 

Not only is the stock of knowledge in our 
common school masters extremely limited; they 
labor under the further disadvantage of being ig- 
norant of the best modes of imparting to their 
pupils even the modicum they possess themselves. 
I was recently informed by the superintendent of 
common schools in Pennsylvania,* that a teacher 
in that State told him that he had heard much of 
the advantage of classification in schools, but 
that, having tried it himself, he had found it was 
all folly, and that he was now satisfied that the 
only useful method of instruction was to hear the 
pupils recite their exercises one by one. Would 
you know the cause of so signal a failure of one 
of the simplest methods of economizing the labor 
of a teacher, and multiplying the benefits of in- 
struction? Behold this gentleman’s plan of ope- 
rations! He divided his scholars off into classes, 


* Mr. Burrows, one of the most able, judicious, and 
useful friends of popular education in the country, 


gave each an invariable position in the class, 
always commenced the recitation at the same end, 
and required as nearly as possible an equal pro- 
portion of the lesson to be recited by each mem- 
ber. Now, sirs, I ask you whether it requires the 
gift of second sight to perceive what this master’s 
objection to classing his pupils was? Each, for 
the most part, learned only that portion that he 
supposed would come to him in the recitation. 
The objection therefore, was, that classification 
had a bad effect on both the morals and the knowl- 
edge of the pupils, tempting them at the same 
time to use deceit and to neglect their studies. 
And this is but a specimen of the thousand and 
one errors in the modes of instruction, assuming 
as many different shapes and hues, which have 
arisen out of the ignorance and inexperience of 
teachers;—errors which have degraded the pro- 
fession of teaching, and perverted its ends—which 
have tortured and dwarfed ine intellects of learn- 
ers, and contributed more, perhaps, than any oth- 
er cause, to that wide-spread indifference which is 
now the principal obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of improved systems of general educa- 
tion.— Wines. 


The Low Estimation in which Teachers are 
Held. 

In ancient times the education of youth was 
| thought worthy of engaging the first philosophers 
| of the age, and was considered a profession of the 
| greatest dignity. High honors accompanied the 
sages of antituity, who lectured in the academic 
hall ; they received the respect and veneration not 
only of their pupils, but of the whole nation, and 
their names were handed down to posterity, not 
only as philosophers, but as the honored teachers 
of youth. How widely different in public esti- 
mation is held the pedagogue of the present day! 
Who can recognise in the unhonored teacher of 
this latter time, any resemblance to those high 
characters of old, whose words were received with 
reverence and honor, as undisputed wisdom ? Why 
should we profess to acknowledge the importance 
of education, and yet remain so utterly careless as 
to the means of obtaining it? how is it possible 
any great good can be produced till educators are 
carefully selected and qualified, and become, und 
deserve to become, the honored of the land ?-- 
“till communities and individuals discover, not 
without surprise, that fashioning the souls of a 
generation by knowledge, can rank on a level with 
blowing their bodies to pieces by gunpowder ; that 
with generals and field-marshals for killing, there 
should be world-honored dignitaries, and, were it 
possible, true God-ordained priests, for teaching.” 
(Sartor Resartus.) 

At present, instead of investing the profession 
of the teacher with respect and honor, ludicrous 
images are associated with it, and ludicrous 
names are bestowed by pupils on their instructor, 
and though prudené parents may be careful not to 




















say any thing disrespectful of the teachers of their” 


children before the latter, yet they are too apt to 
consider them as their paid servants, who, for that 
reason, are unequgt ip then In sank and worldly 
station. The childsea’ goon disedv$t the hollow- 
ness of this respect, and”imitate it; the teacher is 
thus deprived of the power of usefulness, for 
what hope can he have of benefiting those by his 
instruction, who feel for him no personal respect? 

The small regard which is paid to the fitness 
of the teacher appears little short of an infatua- 
tion on the part of the parents. If once, however, 
they could be awakened to a sense of the real dig. 
nity of the profession, such at least as it should 
be, a superior class of persons would soon take 
upon themselves the arduous duties, and those who 
would be equal to so high a trust as the training up 
of immortal beings, would not remain neglected 
and unhonored. 

The teaching of accomplishments, in which 
comparatively only a few excel, is sometimes ex- 
orbitantly remunerated; while no inducement is 
held out to the high-minded and highly endowed, 
to engage in a profession so arduous, so unappre- 
ciated, and so ill supported, as that of an instruc- 
tor. Frequently, too, the best efforts of an en- 
lightened teacher are shackled by the prejudices 
of parents, and by the trammels of existing errors 
in the modes of training. Dependent for the 
means of subsistence on the opinion of those who 
often have little judgment of their own to guide 
them, and who, therefore, are unreasonable in 
their demands and expectations, educators are too 
apt to surrender their own judgment, and to pur- 
sue a system, not so much because they think it 
good, as because by it they will become more suc- 
cessful as to worldly matters; hence a subservi- 
ency, a deference to the prejudices of parents, a 
mean acquiescence in their mistaken views, an 
implied acknowledgment of inferiority, which 
may flatter the low-minded, but which cannot fail 
to be extremely disgusting to all who feel what 
the duties and high station of an educator should 
be. ‘True, there are some of a higher cast of 
character, who, spurning all meanness, act ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own independent 
minds, and pursue what they consider the right 
path, without reference to the contracted views of 
others; these force the respect of all who come 
in contact with them, and teach a valuable secret 
to the less gifted of the profession, that se/f-respect 
must be jealously preserved, or they cannot hope 
to obtain that from others, which they no longer 
pay to themselves.— Prize Essay. 


Ignorance is the bane of society; it is the great- 
est foe against which a nation has to contend—de- 
stroy its reign, and a tyrant fal's. Who is the 
midnight murderer? Who are the disturbers of 
the peace? Are they the well instructed? 
Against whom is the strong arm of the magistrate 
uplifted? Against the mawewho knows his duty? 
No: but against him whom ignorance has made 
brutish— Dr. Poole.. 








* combine the known characters. 
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On the Study of Arithmetic. 

An accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
arithmetic forms an important element of a prac- 
tical liberal education. The farmer, the mechan- 
ic, the merchant, the physician and the lawyer, 
must apply daily the rules of arithmetic, in trac- 
ing the progress and ascertaining the results of 
their business. It is, therefore, of the first impor- 
tance that the best methods of teaching arithme- 
tie should be adopted, that the study of it may 
prove both interesting and useful. 

We calla single thing—one; if there are more 
than one, we say, two, three, four, five, siz, &e.: 
and those terms by which we distinguish one or 
more things of the same kind, are called numbers. 

The single thing, of which the number may 
express several, is called the wnit of the number. 
Thus, if we unite six apples, one apple is the unit 
of the number. 

Arithmetic treats of numbers. It is both a 
science and an art. It is a science when it treats 
of the properties of numbers, of the manner in 
which they are formed, and the laws by which 
they are combined. It is an art, in the various 
rules which it gives for the use of numbers. 

In arithmetic, numbers are represented by cer- 
tain characters which are called figures. Of these 
there are ten. 

The character 1, denotes a single thing, and, 
therefore, always stands up for the unit of the 
number. Theten figures, when placed separately, 
will only express the numbers from one to nine— 
the 0 expressing merely the absence of a thing. 

If, then, ten things are to be expressed by fig- 
ures, there is no character for it. We must then 
This we do by 
placing the 0 on the right of the 1, thus, 10, and 
read it, ten. Now, this ten may be regarded asa 
single ten, and in this sense may be considered as 
a wnit: but the value of this unit is ten times 
greater than that of the unit represented by 1. 
This discovers to us the law by which the figures 
are continued. ‘This new unit, which isten times 
greater than the first, may be called a unit of the 
second order. e 

We now express all numbers less than one 
hundred. For, suppose we have the number 
eighteen, we have to express one unit of the sec- 
ond order, or one ten, and eight units of the first 
order; we therefore write 18. For ninety-nine, 
we have nine units of each order, and therefore 
write 99. 

But we cannot yet express the number one hun- 
dred. To do this, therefore, we must form a new 
combination, which we do by placing two cyphers 
on the right of 1, which gives 100, and which is 
read, one hundred. 

This hundred, however, is but a single hundred, 
and in this sense may be regarded as a unit ten 
times greater than the unit of the second order, 
and one hundred times greater than the unit of the 
first order. Let, therefore, this last unit be called 
a unit of the third order. 


We can now express all numbers less than one 
thousand. Take the number four hundred and 
thirty-seven. There are seven units of the first, 
three of the second, and four of the third order ; 
hence we write 437. 

For numbers which exceed 999, we must form 
a new combination; but the Jaw by which the 
different units are related to each other is the 
same, whatever be the number of figures used. 
This law of formation explains the reason for 


numbers, for ten units of any one order, are equal 
to one unit of the next higher order. 

There are two distinct classes of numbers to be 
considered in arithmetic. The one, in which the 
unit of the number is not named, and the other, 
in which the unit of the number is named. For 
example, in the number 35; the particular thing 
of which the number expresses thirty-five is not 
mentioned, that is, the unit is not named ; this, 
therefore, belongs to the first class, and such num- 
bers are called simple numbers. But if the num- 
ber should express thirty-five yards of cloth, the 
unit of the number would then be one yard of 
cloth—it would therefore be named, and the num- 
ber would belong to the second class: such num- 
bers would be called denominate numbers, because 
the unit is denominated, or named. They are, 
however, more generally called compound num- 
bers, but this name would seem not to be very 
appropriate, as it is difficult to see how the number 
becomes compounded by simply naming the unit 
to which it refers. 

Expressing or writing numbers correctly by 
means of figures, is called Notation : and reading 
them correctly when written, is called Nwmera- 
tion. ‘These two operations, though totally dis- 
tinct, are ofien confounded together ; and indeed, 
in some of the best arithmetics, the two terms are 
used to express the same thing. 

As a unit is the beginning of all numbers, so 
a clear idea of it lies at the beginning of all cor- 
rect knowledge of arithmetic. Let the scholar 
be constantly questioned on this point, for unless 
he understands the first element of numbers, it is 
obvious that he cannot progress understandingly. 
Having taken that step, let the unit of the second 
order be fully explained: then the unit of the 
third order, then the unit of the fourth order, &c. 
When this is done there will be no difficulty in 
writing all numbers with facility and accuracy, 
and reading them correctly. 

The addition of numbers comes next in order. 
Addition consists in finding a single number 
which shall contain as many units as are found 
in all the numbers to be added. It is plain that 





only units of like values can be added together. 
For example, one simple unit and a unit of the 
second order, will neither give two simple units, 
nor two tens. 

Therefore, when the numbers are written down 
for addition, units of like value must be placed 











under each other, for these alone can be added 





|together. ‘The same principles remain in subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

The denominate numbers, or those in which 
the unit of the number is named or expressed, 





carrying one for every ten in the addition of || 


— an important branch of arithmetic. They 
|| are operated upon in the same manner as simple 
nambers, with the single exception, that as the 
| units of the different orders do not bear to each 
| other the same relation as the units of the simple 
| numbers, the rules require slight modifications. 

For example, in the number £3 7s. 8d., there 
are three units, viz: £1 1s. ld. Now, twelve 
units of the lowest order make one of the next 
higher, and twenty units of the second order make 
one of the third. Hence, in the addition of de- 
nominate numbers, we do not carry one for every 
ten as in simple numbers; but we apply precisely 
the same principle, in carrying one for every so 
many units of one denomination as make one 
unit of the denomination next higher. We also 
apply the same principles in the subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division of denominate numbers. 

Having shown that any number of entire things 
may be expressed by figures, we are to inquire, in 
the next place, whether it be not possible to 
express parts of a thing by means of figures. 

If we divide a unit, or a single thing, into two 
parts, each part is called a half. Now, we have 
no figure or character to express either of these 
halves, and we therefore do it by two of the fig- 
ures already known, by writing thus, 4. The 
figure above the line we call the nwmerator, and 
the one below it the denominator. 

Had the unit been divided into three parts, one 
of them would have been expressed by +. But 
suppose that it were required to express two of 
the three parts, we should then write 4. In each 
of the above examples, the dexcminator shows 
into how many equal parts the units are divided, 
and the numerator, how many are expressed in 
the fraction. 

This simple arrangement of the figures will 
then enable us to express all possible parts of the 
unity. For example, 65-80 indicates that the 
unit has been divided into 80 equal parts, and that 
65 of those parts are taken in the expression. 
The numbers which thus express the parts of 
unity, are called fractions. Arithmetic may, 
therefore, be divided into two parts. Ist. That 
which relates to entire units or whole num- 
bers, and 2d. That which relates to fractions. 

By the aid of the ten simple characters we are 
not only able to express whole numbers, but we 
can also express all the parts into which things 
may be divided. 

The arrangement of these characters, by which 
so much is effected, ought to be fully and careful- 
ly explained. Indeed, they form the basis both of 
integral and fractional arithmetic.—C. §. Assist, 





It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 
that grew in the sapling. 























No tyrant can take from you your knowledge. 
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“ Qualifications of Teachers. 

Ist. A knowledge of Common-School Studies. 
—'Teachers should have a perfect knowledge of 
the rudimental branches which are required by 
Jaw to be taught in our schools. They should 
understand, not only the rules which have been 


prepared as guides for the unlearned, but also the |) 


principles on which the rules are founded,—those 
principles which lie beneath the rules, and super- 
sede them in practice; and from which, should 
the rules be lost, they could be framed anew. 
Teachers should be able to teach subjects, not 
manuals merely. 





the dividing line between the possessions of 
Great Britain and the United States in Ore- 


gon. This establishment of a link between 
past events and present times, this realization of 
things as lately done, or now doing, sheds such a 
strong light upon a distant scene, as makes it ap- 
pear to be near us; and thus gives to all the schol- 


_ars, a new and inexpressible interest in their les- 
| sons. 


2nd. Aptness to Teach.—Aptness to teach in- 


_ volves the power of perceiving how far a scholar 


| 


This knowledge should not only be thorough and || 
critical, but it should always be ready at command || 


for every xigency,—familiar like the alphabet, 
so that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the 
mind instantaneously, and not need to be studied 
out, with labor and delay. For instance. it is not 
enough that the teacher be able to solve and elu- 
cidate an arithmetical question, by expending half 
an hour of school time in trying various ways to 
bring out the answer; for thet half hour is an im- 
portant part of the school svssion, and the regular 
exercises of the school must be shortened or slurred 
over to repair the loss. Again, in no school can 
a teacher devote his whole and undivided attention 
Nu- 
merous things will demand simultaneous attention. 
While a class is spelling or reading, he may have 


to the exercises, as they successively recur. 


occasion to recall the roving attention of one schol- 
ar; to admonish another by word or look; to an- 
swer some qucstion put by a third; or to require a 
fourth to execute some needed service. 
he is not so farniliar with the true orthography of 
every word, that his ear will instantaneously de- 
tect an error in the spelling, he will, on all such 
occasions, pass by mistakes without notice, and 
therefore without correction, anJ thus interweave 
wrong instruction with right, through all the les- 
sons of the school. If he is not so f:miliar, too, 
both with the rules of reading and the s:andard of 


pronunciation of each \ord, that a wrong eiapha- || 


sis or cadence, or a mispronounced word wii! jar 
his nerves, and recall even a wandering attention, 


then innumerable errors will glide by his own ear || 


unnoticed, while they are stamped upon the minds 
of his pupils. These remarks apply with equal 
force to recitations in grammar and geography. 
A critical knowledge, respecting all these sub- 
jects, should be so consciously present with him, 


that his mind will gratefully respond to every right | 


answer or sign, made by the scholar, and shrink 
from every wrong one, with the quickness and 
certainty of electrical attraction and repulsion, In 
regard to the last-named branch, geography,—a 
study which, in its civil or political department, is 
constantly mutable and progressive, the teacher 
should understand, and be able to explain, any ma- 
terial changes, which may have occurred since 
the last edition of his text book; as for instance, 
the annexation of Texas to the Uuited States, 
during the last year, and the determination of 


Now, if | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


understands the subject-matter to be learned, and 


what, in the natur:l order, is the next step he is to 
take. It involves the power of discovering and 
of solving at the time, the exact difficulty, by which 
the learner is embarrassed. The removal of a 
slight impediment, the drawing aside of the thin- 
nest veil, which happens to divert his steps, or ob- 
scure his vision, is worth more to him, than vol- 
umes of lore on collateral subjects. 
does the pupil comprehend on the subject? 
should his next step be? Is his mind looking to- 
wards a truth or an error? The answer to these 
questions must be intuitive, in the person who is 
apt to teach. Asa dramatic writer throws himself 
successively, into the characters of the drama he 


What 


| is composing, that he may express the ideas and 


| 


emotions, peculiar to each; so the mind of a teach- 
ev should migrate, as it were, into those of his pu- 
pils, to discover what they know and feel and need; 
and then, supplying from his own stock, what they 
require, he should reduce it to such a form, and 


_ bring it within such a distance, that they can reach 


| 


| a8 most appropriate incitements to future exertion. 





| different parts of a subject, in a natural order. 


out and seize and appropriate it. 
er forget that intellectual truths are naturally 
adapted to give intellectual pleasure; and that by 
leading the minds of his pupils onward to such a 
position in relation to these truths, that they them- 
selves can discover them, he secures to them the 
natural reward of a new pleasure with every new 
discovery, which is one of the strongest, as well 


Aptness to teach includes the presentation of the 
if 


|a child is told that the globe is about twenty-five 


thousand miles in circumference, before he has any 


conception of the length of a mile, or of the num- 
| ber of units in a thousand, the statement is not on- 

ly utterly useless as an act of instruction, but it 
will probably prevent him, ever afterwards, from 


gaining an adequate idea of the subject. The 
novelty will be vone, and yet the fact unknown. 


| Besides, a systematic acquisition of a subject knits 





|all parts together, so that they will te longer 


retained and more easily recalled. ‘I'o acquire a 
few of the facts, gives us fragments only;—and 
even to master all the facts, but to obtain them pro- 
miscuously, leaves what is acq ed so unconnec- 
ted and loose, that any part: it may be jostled 
out of its place and lost, or 1emain only to mis- 
lead. 

Aptness to teach, in fine, embraces a knowledge 
of methods and processes. These are indefinitely 
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He should nev- || 





















| various. Some are adapted to accomplish their 
bject in an easy and natural manner; others in a 
| toilsome and circuitous one ;—others, again, may 
| accomplish the object at which they aim, with 
| certainty and despatch, but secure it by inflicting 
| deep and lasting injuries upon the social and moral 
| sentiments. We are struck with surprise, on learn- 
| ing, that, but a few centuries since, the feudal bar- 
_ons of Scotland, in running out lines around their 
' extensive domains, used to take a party of boys, 
and whip them, at the different posts and land 
| marks, in order to give them a retentive memory, 
| as witnesses, in case of future litigation or dispute. 
| Though this might give them a vivid recollection 
‘of localities, yet it would hardly improve their 
ideas of justice, or propitiate them to bear true 
‘testimony in favor of the chastiser. But do not 
those, who have no aptness to teach, sometimes ac- 
_complish their objects by a kindred method? 

He who is apt to teach is acquainted, not only 
with common methods for common minds, but 
with peculiar methods for pupils of peculiar dis- 
positions and temperaments; and he is acquainted 
with the principles of all methods, whereby he 
| can vary his plan, according to any difference of 
| circumstances. 
| 3d. Management, Government and Discipline 
of a School.—Experience has also proved, that 

there is no necessery connection between literary 
| competency, aptness to teach, and the power to 
| manage and govern a school successfully. ‘They 
are independent qualifications; yet a marked de- 
| ficiency in any one of the three, renders the others 
nearly valueless. In regard to the ordinary man- 
‘agement or administration of a school, how much 
| judgment is demanded in the organization of class- 
'es, so that no scholar shall either be clogged 
'and retarded, or hurried forward with injudicious 
speed, by being matched with an unequal yoke- 
fellow. Great discretion is necessary in the as- 
| signment of lessons, in order to avoid, on the one 
hand, such shortness in the tasks, as allows time 
to be idle; and, on the other, such over assign- 
ments, as render thoroughness and accuracy im- 
practicable, and thereby so habituate the pupil to 
mistakes and imperfections, that he cares little or 
nothing about committing them. Lessons, as far 
as it is possible, should be so adjusted to the capa- 
city of the scholar, that there should be no failure 
in a recitation, not occasioned by culpable neglect. 
The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, 
can never be made exquisitely keen, if the les- 
sons given are so long, or so difficult, as to make 
failures frequent. When “bad marks,” as they 
are called, against a scholar, become common, 
they not only lose their salutary force, but every 
addition to them debases his character, and carries 
him through a regular course of training, which 
prepares him to follow in the footsteps of those 
convicts, who are so often condemned, that at 
length they care nothing for the ignominy of the 
sentence. Yet all this may be the legitimate conse- 
quence of being unequally mated, or injudiciously 
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tasked. It is a sad sight in any schvol, to see a pu- || 


pil marked for a deficiency, without any blush of 
shame, or sign of guilt; and it is never done with 
impunity to his moral character. 

The preservation of order, together with the 
proper despatch of business, requires a mean, be- 
tween the too much and too little, in all the evolu- 
tions of the school, which it is difficult to hit. 
When classes leave their seat for the recitation- 
stand, and return to them again, or when the dif- 
ferent sexes have a recess, or the hour of intermis- 
sion arrives ;—if there be not some order and suc- 
cession of movement, the school will be tempora- 
tily converted into a promiscuous rabble, giving 
both the temptation and the opportunity for com- 
mitting every species of indecorum and aggression. 
In order to prevent confusion on the other hand, 
the operation of the school may be conducted with 
such military formality and procrastination ;—the 
second scholar not being allowed to leave his seat, 
until the first has reached the door, or the place 
of recitation, and each being made to walk on tip- 
toe to secure silence,—that a substantial part of 
every school session will be wasted in the weari- 
some pursuit of an object worth nothing when ob- 
tained. 

The government and discipline of a school de- 
mands qualities-still more rare, because the conse- 
quences of error, in these, are still more disastrous. 
What caution, wisdom, uprightness, and some- 
times, even intrepidity are necessary in the admin- 
istration of punishment. After all other means 
have been tried, and tried in vain, the chastisement 
of pupils found to be otherwise incorrigible, is still 
upheld by law, and sanctioned by public opinion. 
But it is the last resort, the ultimate resource, ac- 
knowledged, on all hands, to be a relic of barbar- 
ism, and yet authorized, because the community, 
although they feel it to be a great evil, have not 
yet devised and applied an antidote. Through an 
ignorance of the laws of health, a parent may so 
corrupt the constitution of his child, as to render 
poison a necessary medicine ; and through an ig- 
norance of the laws of mind, he may do the same 
thing in regard to punishment. When the arts of 
health and of education are understood, neither 
poison nor punishment will need to be used, un- 
less in most extraordinary cases. The discipline 
of former times was inexorably stern and severe, 
and even if it were wished, it is impossible now 
to return to it. The question is, what can be sub- 
stituted, which, without its severity, shall have its 
efficiency. 

A school should be governed with a steady 
hand, not only during the same season, but from 
year to year ;—substantially the same extent of in- 
dulgence being allowed, and the same restrictions 
imposed. It is injurious to the children, to alter- 
nate between the extremes of an easy and sharp 
discipline. It is unjust, also, for one teacher to 
profit by letting down the discipline of a school, 
and thus throwing upon his successor, the labor of 
raising it up to its former level. 


| 4th. Good Behavior.—The effects of civility 
| or discourtesy, of gentlemanly or ungentlemanly 
|deportment, are not periodical or occasional, 
merely, but of constant recurrence; and all the 
| members of society have a direct interest in the 
| manners of each of its individuals; because each 
‘one is a radiating point,—the centre of a circle, 
_which he fills with pleasure or annoyance, not 
‘only for those who voluntarily enter it, but for 
| those also, who, in the promiscuous movements of 
| society, are caught within its circumference. Good 
‘behavior includes the elements of that equity, 
| benevolence, conscience, which, in their great 
| combinations, the moralist treats of in his books of 
| ethics, and the legislator enjoins in his codes of 
law. The school-room and its play ground, next 
| to the family table, are the places where the sel- 
fish propensities come into most direct collision 
| with social duties. Here, then, a right direction 
' should be given to the growing mind. The sur- 


rounding influences, which are incorporated into 


| its new thoughts and feelings, and make a part 
of their substance, are too minute and subtle to be 
received in masses, like nourishment; they are 
| rather imbibed into the system, unconsciously, by 
| every act of respiration, and are constantly insin- 
| uating themselves into it, through all the avenues 
of the senses. If, then, the manners of the teacher 
|are to be imitated by the pupils—if he is the 
| glass, at which “they do dress themselves,” how 
strong is the necessity, that he should understand 
| those nameless and innumerable practices, in 
| regard to deportment, dress, conversation, and all 
| personal habits, that constitute the difference be- 
tween a gentleman and a clown. 
some oddity, or eccentricity in a friend, whom we 
admire for his talents, or revere for his virtues; 
| but it becomes quite a different thing, when the 
oddity, or the eccentricity, is to be a pattern or 
model, from which fifty or a hundred children are 
to form their manners. It was well remarked, 
| by the ablest British traveller who has ever visited 
this country, that amongst us, “ every male above 
twenty-one years of age, claims to be a sovereign. 
He is, therefore, bound to be a gentleman.” —Conn. 
C. S. Journal. 


A Patch on both Knees and Gloves on. 

The following, from the Boston Courier, is one 
of the cleverest essays we have met with for many 
aday. Similar in style, it is not inferior in point 
to Franklin’s best: 

When I was a boy, it was my fortune to 
breathe, for a long time, what some writers term 
“the bracing air of poverty.” My mother—light 
lie the turf upon the form which once enclosed 
her strong but gentle spirit—was what is common- 
ly called an ambitious woman, for that quality, 
which overturns thrones and supplants dynasties, 
finds.a legitimate sphere in the humblest abode 
that the shadow of poverty ever darkened. The 
struggle between the wish to keep up appearances 








and the pinching gripe of necessity, produced end- 


We can bear |} 


less shifts and contrivances, at which, we are told, 
| some would smile, and some, to whom they would 
_ recall their own experiences, would sigh. But let 
me not disturb that vale of oblivion, which shrouds 
from profane eyes the hallowed mysteries of pov- 
| erty. . : 
On one occasion it was necessary to send me on 
an errand to a neighbor in better circumstances 
than ourselves, and before whom it was necessary 
| that I should be presented in the best possible as- 
pect. Great pains were accordingly taken to give 
| a smart appearance to my patched and dilapidated 
| wardrobe, and to conceal the rents and chasms, 
which the envious tooth of time had made in them; 
and by way of throwing over my equipment a cer- 
|tain savor and sprinkling of gentility, my red and 
toil-hardened hands were enclosed in the unfa- 
_miliar casing of a pair of gloves, which had be- 
|longed to my mother in days when her years 
| were fewer and her heart lighter. 
| Lsallied forth on my errand, and on my way 
encountered a much older and bigger boy, who 
_ evidently belonged to a family which had all our 
dragging poverty, and none of our uprising wealth 
| of spirit. His rags fairly fluttered in the breeze; 
_ his hat was constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples of ventilation, and his shoes, from their ven- 
| erable antiquity, might have been deemed a pair of 
| fossil shoes—the very ones on which Shem shuf- 
fled into the ark. He was an impudent varlet, with 
a dare devil swagger in his gait, of “I’m as good 
|as you” leer in his eye—the very whelp to throw 
a stone at a well dressed horseman, because he 
| was well dressed; to tear a boy’s ruffles because 
he was clean. As soon as he saw me, his eye de- 
| tected the practical inconsistencies which charac- 
terized my costume, and taking me by the should- 
ers, turning me round with no gentle hand, and, 
surveying me from head to foot, he exclaimed, 
| with a seornful laugh of derision, “A patch on 
both knees and gloves on.” 
I still recall the sting of wounded feeling which 
shot through me at these words. ‘To parody a 
celebrated line of the immortal Tuscan— 


** That day I wore my gloves no more.” 


But the lesson, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep 
into my mind, and, in after life, 1 have had fre- 
quent occasion to make a practical application of 
the words of my ragged friend, when I have ob- 
served the practical inconsistencies which so often 
mark the conduct of mankind. 

When, for instance, I see parents carefully pro- 
viding for the ornamental education of their chil- 
dren, furnishing them with teachers for music, 
dancing and drawing, but giving no thought to 
that moral and religious training, from which the 
true dignity and permanent happiness of life alone 
can come, never teaching them habits of self-sac- 
rifice and self:discipline and control, but rather by 
example instructing them in evil speaking, in un- 
charitableness, in envy, and in falsehood, I think, 
with a sigh, of the patch on both knees, and gloves 
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When I see a family in a cold and selfish soli- | 


tude, not habitually warming their houses with 
the glow of happy faces, but lavishing that which 
should furnish the hospitality of a whole year 
upon the profusion of a single night, I think of 
the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

When I see a house profusely furnished with 
sumptuous furniture, rich curtains, and luxurious 
carpets, but with no books, or none but a few taw- 
dry annuals, I am reminded of the patch on both 
knees, and gloves on. 

























When I see the public men cultivating exclu- 
sively those qualities which win a way to office, 
and neglecting those which will qualify them to 
fill honorably the posts to which they aspire, I re- 
call the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

When I see men sacrificing peace of mind and 
health of body to the insane pursuit of wealth, liv- 
ing in ignorance of the character of their children 
who are growing up around them, cutting them- 
selves off from the highest and purest pleasures of 
their natures, and so perverting their humanity, 
that that which was sought as a means insensibly 
comes to be followed as an end, I say to myself, 
“ @ patch on both knees, and gloves on.” 

When I see thousands squandered for selfish- 
ness and ostentation, and nothing bestowed for 
charity, when I see fine ladies be-satined and be- 
jeweled, cheapening the toils of dress-makers, and 
with harsh words embittering the bitter bread of 
dependence, when I see the poor turned away from 
proud houses, where the crumbs of tables would 
be to them a feast, I think of the patch on both 
knees, and gloves on. 

The Useful Minister, and the Magnanimous 
Boy. 

The town of lies upon some of the bold- 
est, roughest hills of New England, surrounded 
by scenery of the most imposing character. 

But the town possesses other advantages of an 
intellectual and moral character, which cannot but 
have some good effect, especially on the young. 
The schools, I believe, are in an unusual state of 
forwardness, owing in some degree to a liberal 
fund left for their aid by a former wealthy clergy- 
man of the place, now deceased. Libraries, too, 
were the subject of his benefaction, if recollection 
rightly serves. But the most distinguished means 


of improvement, are the efforts and personal char- 


acter of one of the present clergymen. He has 
been settled somewhat over twenty years. Very 
early in his ministry he commenced a juvenile li- 
brary, which has steadily increased, and is the 
largest collection of the sort that 1 have ever seen. 
Through this a universal taste fof reading has 
been generated in the young mind. All under 
the age of thirty, down to childhood, cannot but 
have received improvement from this, and mani- 
fest it in their conversation and daily walks. Li- 
braries of a higher character have also been es- 
tablished under the direction of the same individ- 
ual. 


One of these is worthy of particular men-. 


tion, as it is uncommon, viz. a scientific library, 
including all the volumes of one of the great cy- 
clopedias. The farmer, at his fireside perusing 
works like these, is surely in a fair way to get the 
better of that all-prevailing mammon-service of 
which complaint has been made. Again, my 
clerical friend is a devotee to the natural sciences, 
and by example and precept has disseminated 
some taste for these subjects among his people.— 
With Botany, and particularly Entomology, he is 
minutely familiar. When his parishioners come 
to his study to exchange books, (he being general 
librarian.) they occasionally linger over the cabi- 
nets of insects, shelves of minerals, and collections 
of plants and flowers, thereby themselves catching 
a taste for the charming studies of nature. It is 
particularly interesting to observe the children 
hang with wondering delight over the glories of 
the floral kingdom and the insect tribes, before 
they trip away with their exchange from the book- 
shelf. The little folks are thus led not only to 
observe the flowers of the field more critically, 
and to chase the “blossom of the air,” as Bryant 
calls the butterfly, but to look sharply after the 
comparatively despised bugs of the sod, and worms 
of the dust,—finding the Divine skill, beauty and 
perfection where most never think to look for 
them. Now and then the little philosopher im- 
agines he has found a specimen, which his minis- 
ter does not know of, as he has not seen it in his 
collections, and away he runs to surprise the good 
man with his discovery. 


Early on one summer morning I was travel- 
ing in a chaise through this mountain town. I 
had arrived near the outskirts, when I fancied that 
I heard a singular noise, but did not then stop or 
look out to see what it might be, as I was in par- 
ticular haste to reach my destination. I drove rap- 
idly on. But soon the noise again startled my ear 
and seemingly the shrill scream of a human be- 
ing. Still driving on I leaned out of the vehicle 
to learn whence came that piercing sound. I then 
discovered a boy pursuing me at the top of his 
speed, and crying after me to stop, which I now 
did. He came up nearly exhausted by half a 
mile’s run, with his bosom all open, and his face 
all reddened with the heat and reeking with per- 
spiration, and he pantingly exclaimed, “ you are 
losing your trunk, sir.” At this information I 
leaped out, and surely my trunk was in a deplora- 
ble condition. It had been fastened beneath the 
axle-tree. But one of the straps had got broken, 
and it was dangling by the other now almost 
wrested off, having been knocked against the 
stones and dragged through dust and mud till it 
‘was a sorry sight. I requested my benevolent in- 
former to stand at the horse’s head till I should 
put it into safety. Of course such a boy, or any 
boy, could aot but do this under such circum- 
stances. When ready to start again, in sponta- 
neous gratitude I held out a piece of money, of 
more tempting value than our smallest silver coin; 
and lo! the little fellow drew back, and straight- 
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ened up, and with a keener eye, and almost an 
offended tone, exclaimed—* Do you think I would 
take pay for that?” I could not prevail on him 
to receive the least compensation. I went on my 
journey, rejoicing in the accident, although it was 
to cost me the repairing of my torn and bruised 
trunk. It had made known to me one magnani- 
mous boy. For, how many much slighter favors 
had I received from the young, who capered away 
insensible to the pleasures of doing a kindness, in 
the satisfaction of “taking pay for that.” Ay, 
thought I, this boy is an honor to the common 
school; he is a christian leader in my friend’s 
Sunday school; he is a diligent reader of the ju- 
veaile library. Blessed pupil of a blessed pastor! 
thy getting is the true and the best one, that of 
understanding; to thee “wisdom is the principal 
thing.” How many, many times since have | 
thought of that boy, and wished that I knew his 
name, and could trace his onward course. How 
many times in my wanderings and stoppings with. 
in sight, even within the most distant glimpses, of 
the peaked crown of that proud old hill king, have 
I thought of that grand, that royal-spirited boy. 
That mountain, by natural association, is to me a 
most fit monument to one magnanimity, towering 
above many meannesses. 

Ye boys, and indeed ye men, of our country, 
to whom the moral of my story may apply, I pray 
you, when you shall perform a little favor sponta- 
neously, or even by request, let your souls stand 
up in true nobility—in the heavenward grandeur 
of disinterestedness, and say in the spirit, “ Do you 
think I would take pay for that.” —Ch. Register. 


Good Mothers the Best of Teachers. 

Napoleon, after having observed to Madame 
Campan that the old system of children’s educa- 
tion was bad, inquired what she considered want- 
ing to make it good. “Mothers,” was the reply. 
As women are the first and perhaps the most in- 
fluential teachers, we must have good mothers if 
we would secure good teachers. With them rests 
the tuition of the heart, so much more important 
than that of the head. Sentiment precedes intelli- 
gence; and it has been observed by the authoress 
of adeservedly popular work, that the earliest 
smile which responds to the maternal caress is the 
first lesson in the affections. Mothers were meant 
by nature to inspire virtue, even when they do not 
directly seek to teach it, and they will rarely go 
wrong when they follow their parental impulses. 


Arithmetical Question. 

As a gentleman was riding through Ashford, in 
Kent, on a market day, his horse started, and upset a 
poor woman’s basket of eggs. The gentleman offered 
to pay the owner for them, if she would tell him how 
many she had. She replied that she did not know the 
number exactly; but there were between 50 and 100; 
and that when she counted them by twos and threes, 
none remained; but that when she counted them by 
five at a time, there were three remaining. Required, 
to know how many eggs there were in the basket, and 
how much the gentleman paid, at the rate of 10d. per 
score? Answer next week. 
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VALLEY FORGE. 


A Tale of the Revolution, 


BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 

Hidden away there in a deep glen, not many 
miles from Valley Forge, a quaint old farm house 
rose darkly over a wide waste of snow. 

It was a cold dark winter night, and the snow 
began to fall—when from the broad fire place of 
the old farm house, the cheerful blaze of massive 
logs flashed around a wide and spacious room. 

Two persons sat there by that fire, a father and 
child. The father, who sits yonder, with a sol- 
dier’s belt thrown over his farmer’s dress, is a man 
of some fifty years, his eyes bloodshot, his hair 
changed to an untimely grey, his face wrinkled 
and hollow by care, and by dissipation more than 
care. 

And the daughter who sits in the full light of 
the blaze opposite her father—a slenderly formed 
girl of some seventeen years, clad in the coarse 
linsey skirt and kerchief, which made up the cos- 
tume of a farmer’s daughter, in the days of the 
Revolution. 

She is not beautiful—-ah, no! 

Care—perhaps that disease, consumption, which 
makes the heart grow cold to name—has been 
busy with that young face, sharpened its outlines, 
and stamped it with a deatlrly paleness. 

There is no bloom on that young cheek. The 
brown hair is laid plainly aside from the pale 
brow. Then tell me, what is it you see, when 
you gaze in her face? 

You look at that young girl, you see nothing 
but the gleam of two large eyes, that burn into 
your soul. 

Yes, those eyes are unnaturally large and dark 
and bright—perhaps consumption is feeding their 
flame. 

And now as the father sits there, so moody and 
sullen, as the daughter sits yonder, so sad and si- 


lent and pale, tell me, I pray you, the story of 
their lives, 


That farmer, Jacob Manheim, was a peaceful, 


ahappy man, before the Revolution. Since the 
war, he has become drunken and idle—driven his 
wife broken-hearted to the grave—and worse than 
all, joined a band of Tory refugees, who scour the 
land at dead of night, burning and murdering as 
they go. 

To-night, at the hour of two, this Tory band 
will lie in wait, in a neighboring pass, to attack 
and murder the “Rebel” Washington, whose star- 
Ving soldiers are yonder in the huts of Valley 
Forge, 

Washington on his lonely journeys is wont to 
pass this farm house;—the cut-throats are there in 
the next chamber, drinking and feasting, as they 
wait for two o’clock at night. 

And the daughter, Mary—for her name was 
Mary; they loved that name in good old times— 
What is the story of her brief young life? 


She had been reared by her mother, now dead 
and gone home, to revere this man Washington, 
who to-night will be attacked and murdered—to 
revere him next to God. Nay, more: that moth- 
er on her death-bed joined the hand of this daugh- 
ter, in solemn betrothal with the hand of 2 young 
partisan leader, Harry Williams, who now shares 
the crust and the cold of Valley Forge. 

Well may that maiden’s eyes flash with unnat- 
ural brightness, well may her pale face gather a 
single burning flush, in the centre of each cheek! 

For yesterday afternoon, she went four miles, 
over roads of ice and snow, to tell Captain Wil- 
liams the plot of the refugees. She did not reach 
Valley Forge until Washington had left on one 
of his lonely journeys; so this night, at twelve, 
the partisan captain will occupy the rocks above 
the neighboring pass, to “trap the trappers” of 
George Washington. 

Yes, that pale slender girl, remembering the 
words of her dying mother, had broken through 
her obedience to her father, after a long and bit- 
ter struggle. How dark that struggle in a faith- 
ful daughter’s heart! She had betrayed his plots 
to his enemies—stipulating first for the life, the 
safety of her traitor-father. 

And now as father and child are sitting there, 
as the shouts of the Tory refugees echo from the 
next chamber—as the hand of the old clock is on 
the hour of eleven—hark! There is the sound 
of horse’s hoofs without the farm house—there is 
a pause—the door opens—a tall stranger, wrapped 
in a thick cloak, white with snow, enters, advan- 
ces to the fire, and in brief words solicits some re- 
freshment and an hour’s repose. 

Why does the Tory Manheim start aghast at 

the sight of that stranger’s blue and gold uniform 
—then mumbling something to hisdaughter about 
“getting food for the traveller,” rush wildly into 
the next room, where his brother Tories are feast- 
ing? 
- Tell me, why does that young girl stand trem- 
bling before the tall stranger, veiling her eyes 
from that calm face, with its blue eye and kindly 
smile? 

Ah—if we may believe the legend of that time, 
few men, few warriors, who dared the terror 
of battle with a smile, could stand unabashed be- 
fore the solemn presence of Washington. 


For it was Washington, exhausted with a long 
journey—his limbs stiffened and his face numbed 
with cold—it was the great “Rebel” of Valley 
Forge, who returning to camp sooner than his 
usual hour, was forced by the storm to take refuge 
in the farmer’s house, and claim a little food and 
an hour’s repose at his hands. 

In a few moments, behold the soldier, with his 
cloak thrown off, sitting at that oaken table, par- 
taking of the food, spread out there by the hands 
of the girl, who now stands trembling at his shoul- 
der. 

And look! Her hand is extended as if to grasp 
him by the arm—her lips move as if to warn him 








| of his danger, but make no sound. Why all this 
silent agony for the man whosits so calmly there? 

One moment ago, as the girl, in preparing the 
hasty supper, opened yonder closet door, adjoining 
the next room, she heard the low whispers of her 
father and the Tories; she heard the dice box rat- 
tle as they were casting lots, who should stab 
George Washington in his sleep! 

And now, the words: “Beware, or this night 
you die!” tremble half-formed upon her lips, 
when the father comes hastily from that room and 
hushes her with a look. 

“ Show the gentleman to his chamber, Mary!” 
—(how calmly polite a murderer can be,) “that 
chamber at the head of thestairs, on the left. On 
the left, you mind!” 

Mary takes the light, trembling and pale. She 
leads the soldier up the oakenstairs. They stand 
on the landing, in this wing of the farm-house, 
composed of two rooms, divided by thick walls 
from the main body of the mansion. On one side, 
the right, is the door of Mary’s chamber; on the 
other, the Jeft, the chamber of the soldier—to him 
a chamber of death. 

Fora moment, Mary stands there trembling 
and confused. Washington gazes upon that pale 
girl with a look of surprise. Look! She is about 
to warn him of his danger, when, see there !—her 
father’s rough face appears above the head of the 
stairs. 

“ Mary, show the gentleman into the chamber 
on the left. And look ye, girl—it’s late—you'd 
better go into your own room and go to sleep.” 

While the Tory watches them from the head of 
| the stairs, Washington enters the chamber on the 
left, Mary the chamber on the right. 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
Write Written Right. 

Write we know is written right, 

Where we see it written write ; 

But when we see it written wright, 

We know it is not written right: 

For write, to have it written right, 

Must not be written right or wright; 

Nor yet should it be written rite; 

But write, for so ’tis written right. 


Socrates and his Pupil. 

A young man, who was a great talker, was 
sent by his parents to Socrates to learn oratory.— 
On being presented to Socrates, the lad spoke so 
incessantly that he was out of all patience. When 
the bargain came to be struck, Socrates asked him 
double price. 

“Why charge me double?” said the young 
fellow. 

“ Because,” said the orator, “I must teach you 
two sciences; the one to hold your tongue, and 
the other how to speak” 

_—~~_<—<&«~ rrr? 


Learning makes a man fit company for him. 














self. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








THE DYING TEACHER. 


BY MISS M. E, WENTWORTH. 


On the red cheek where bloomed the rose of health, 
And beauty smiled, and the high seal of thought 
And genius left the records of their love, 
Consumption’s flush had lit its lurid dome— 

And gentle eyes, that bathed in seas of blue, 
Weary of light, and dim with wakeful hours, 
That came and Jagged like a long funeral train, 

In feverish dreams half closed their fringed lids. 
F'oot-fall and voice were hushed, and the street sounds 
Kell half subdued upon the sleeper’s ear. 

Far from sweet home, and in the haunts of life— 

The syren wove her spell. The hollow cough, 

The panting breath, and strange mysterious dreams; 
Yearning for home, a mother’s hand to press 

The aching head, and smooth the restless couch; 
Familiar sounds, and household words and friends— 
From the pale lips the wistful words escaped, 


and die! ”’ 


“Let me go home 
There was a yearning love for the young hearts 
That late had hung upon her words of lore. 
Thanks for the gentle ministry of friends, 

And meekly then the half ethereal frame 
Gathered its wasting energies, to reach 

The blessed bourne—sweet home, New England home; 
‘They gathered up her store of precious wealth— 

The sketch half finished, and the treasured books— 
And closely wrapped the pilgrim to the tomb, 

Shut out rude winds, or talling dews at night, 

And homeward journeyed on, brother and friend. 


And death delayed 
Till the soft air of home had kissed her brow, 
And early scenes brought back a lighter pulse. 
That day a voice was in her troubled dreams, 
With boding hearts of ill 
They gathered round—a sad array—to watch 
The restless lips and catch the murmured sound. 


Whispering of death. 


Mother, whose early love and late had been 

A guiding star to light her pilgrim-way. 

l’ather, whose blessing fell, half choked by tears. 

Brother, who watched so gently, gently there,— 

Now for the farewell words—now for the grief. 
Death claims his own. 

‘Hold me not here—here in this weary world, 

Where every breath brings grief, and every flower 

I’ve dreamed of Heaven. 

O, let me go home to that radiant land. 

Yes, let me die while summer’s breath is warm, 

And flowers your pathway strew to my dark grave.”’ 


Writes on its petals, death! 


Vainly the cordials came! 
In vain physicians tried how great their skill! 
Who conquer death? His chill is here—his seal 
And ministry of grief—careful he bound 
The silken lid—nor ruthless, scattered blight 
Within the glossy hair, but wept his dews, 
And kissed away the breath from pallid lips— 
But over all he left a holy smile, 
So like the hush of peace—we marveled much 
If death or glory triumphed there. 


That night street sounds jarred on the mourner’s ears 
And the rudo laugh of passers to and fro, 
Discordant broke the sacredness of grief— 
But grieved no more the breathless sleeper there, 
Her soul had fled! 





ELEGIAC VERSES. 


BY QUINTUS. 

“Tt is related of Bethoven, that, having become very 
deaf in his old age, he was seen to sit down before his 
favorite piano forte, and play an hour with the most in- 
tense emotion, insomuch that the tears flowed profuse- 
ly down his cheeks: 
| had guided him was gone—he 
shocking discords.” 


“ The music sleeps that once obeyed my finger; 
The string that leaped to harmony is dumb; 
The notes are fled, that soothingly did linger 
Around my soul—I am my spirit’s tomb! 


Awake once more, companion of glad years 
And slower sadness! cheer me yet once more!— 
Ihear thy melody! and soft, sweet tears 


Crowd at my touch, and bless me as of yore!” 


Alas, sweet Minstrel! melody was thine 
E’er age and sorrow sealed thy wond’ring ear; 
Thy touch was music, and thy soul her shrine 
Kept sacred for its sacrifice—a tear! 


Thou dreamest now of harmony; and still 





Sweepest with passion every jarring string; 
Thou work’st no longer thy melodious will, 
And discord reigns where magic once did sing. 


Soon shall thy powers resume their wonted sway, 
Where melody shall melt not into tears: 

Thy shadowy notes shall fill the starry way, 
And echo all the worship of the spheres! 


Bible Reading of Public Characters. 
Lord Kenyon, who understood law rather 
| better than the gospel, closed one of his charges to 
a jury as follows: “Finally, gentlemen, I would 

call your attention to the example of the Roman 
| Emperor Julian, who was so distinguished for the 
| practice of every christian virtue that he was call- 
|ed Julian the Apostle.” 

But, we need not leave our own country for 
| similar examples among our legislators. We 
| find Mr. Hodge, a member of Congress from IIli- 
| nois, in the course of debate, quoting the following 
lines as coming from the Bible: 


“While yet the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 





Saviour having cast seven devils out of a certain 
man, and of the devils taking possession of the 
swine who ran violently into the sca and perish- 
ed, &c. Two members of the State Legislature, 
at the close of the session, addressed a circle of 
their constituents: ‘“ We hope the course we have 
pursued, and the votes we have given will meet 
your approbation. We hope you will say unto 
us, as Nathan said to David, “ Well done good 
and faithful servants.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” said a member of a legislative 
body, earnestly opposing a measure before the 
House, “ Mr. Speaker, I would no more vote for 
that measure than I would fall down and worship 
the golden calf that Abraham made.” “Mr. 
Speaker,” said another memver “ it was not Abra- 
ham that made the golden calf, it was Nebuchad- 
nezzar.” An editor of one of our newspapers 





but alas! the keen perception that || 
was playing the most 


And Col. Benton in the Senate spoke of our || 





when giving an obituary notice of a worthy man, 
| remarked—*“ we may say of him as the Holy 

| Scriptures have so beautifully expressed it—“An 
_ honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

One of our city editors, himself a clergyman, 
| too, refers to Daniel as having persecuted the 
| Saints before he became a Christian. 

The last case I will give, is taken from Waddy 
| Thompson’s Recollections of Mexico, in which, 
speaking of the Hospital of Lazarus, he says— 
_“The inmates would have rivalled, in sores and 
| rags, the brother of Mary and Martha.” 
| How many of these men read their Bibles?— 

| Cist’s Advertiser. 


PAAR ARAAAA AALS 


| Passing Strange. 
| I cannot call to mind any one thing that per- 
plexes me so mmfich as the low condition of the 
|common school. The farmer, the mechanic, the 
| merchant, and the mothers, receive all their edu- 
cation, which brings respect, and influence, and 
| wealth, and happiness, from this school, and yet 
| they howe permitted it to be the lowest of all the 
| schools in the country—to be almost a useless 
|thing! These large classes of men know that 
_they have power and honor with their fellow-men 
just in proportion to their education, and yet dis- 
| regard from year to year the very source of their 
| intelligence—the common school ! 
| And again, all our institutions, civil, political 
‘and religious, profess to look to the common 
| schools, not only for growth and greatness, but 
| for their very existence ; and yet these higher in- 
| stitutions, in their pride, extend no sympathy to 
these humble places of learning—give them no 
aid; but look down upon these schools as small 
\ affairs, fit places for their supercilious sneer and 
| proud contempt ! 

The common schools are the sources and guar- 
| dians of liberty, for they give to nineteen out of 
twenty all their ability for self government. The 
education of these people—taken as a whole—is 
just what the common schools are prepared to give. 
And we know that to preserve our liberties, we 
must increase our virtue and intelligence, with 
our numerical and physical growth. But yet 
our aspirations and strong efforts are after wealth, 
and luxury, and physical strength. We acknowl- 
edge that our safety as a nation and as individuals 
lies in morality and intellect, and we know that 
the common schools are the people’s educators, 
but yet how much of our personal attention, our 
sympathy, our determined action, do these schools 
receive? Patriots, Philanthropists, Christians, 
we respectfully ask, do not these schools demand 
more aid from you ?—C. S. Assistant. 


Why the State should Educate. 
Without intelligence wealth is often a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to the possessor. But the dif- 
fusion of knowledge will ultimately save three or 
perhaps ten times as much as it costs, by the moral 
effect upon the habits and customs of society. 








